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EQUESTS, now and then, are 
received from subscribers ask- 
k ing that designs be given on the 
shapes for sale in the stores, as 
it is difficult for them to imagine 
putting any given design on 
anything but the shape _illus- 
trated. This general lack of im- 
agination is a serious problem 
with which we have to contend, 
as we can only repeat the suggestion to our designers, but 
must accept designs on whatever shape is submitted. 
We are under the necessity of publishing what designs 
we may be able to secure at whatever time we may be 
able to secure them. We cannot go out into the woods 
with our little shot gun and bag exactly what each sub- 
scriber desires at exactly the moment it is desired. Asa 
matter of fact, what is the advantage of having a design 
displayed on any particular shape? The drawing is nec- 
essarily flat and can not, as a rule, be directly applied to 
any shape. One must exert one’s intellect sufficiently to 
adapt a flat design to a round surface. Then what ad- 
vantage if it is shown on a cream pitcher, say, of the Ran- 
som pattern, instead of as a straight border to be adapted 
to anything? A curve more or less on the rim or a curl 
more or less on the handle cannot be taken into account 
in designing when the designer wants to give a suggestion 
to be used wherever desired on whatever shape one may 
Select. Probably if that design were shown on the afore- 
said Ransom cream pitcher the majority of our subscribers 
would not immediately purchase cream pitchers of that 
pattern in order to use the design, but would either have 
to struggle with the problem of disengaging the design 
from that particular shape and applying it to some other, 
or would be reduced to the same condition as those who 
make this request, the condition of being unable to use 


it at all. 


To tell the truth, personally we prefer the designs 
shown on some simple form suggested by the design, 
as it helps our readers to form good taste in selecting 
shapes as nearly like the design as possible. ‘This will 
stimulate the factories to make better and simpler shapes, 
to fill the demand, and so an educational feature is intro- 
duced while no advantage is lost,as it would be a real in- 


F jury to our subscribers to deprive them of the necessity 
so using their brains. One should rather ‘‘wear out”’ 
p oe’'s thinking apparatus by use, than let it ‘rust out”’ 
§ by having no occasion for thought. 


On the color supplement of the January number the 


© title “Cherry Blossoms”’ was given to a panel of Hawthorn 


Blossoms. The artist notified us of the mistake when too 
late to change it, so she kindly gave the treatment for 


Me Cherry Blossoms, as the color scheme is identical, and so 


look upon herself the onus of the mistake, which is mani- 
lestly unfair. So far no one has called our attention to 


Bethe misnomer. But we can not hope to escape the vigi- 


C eye of our critic. We wish to apologize in advance 


q and at the same time suggest to our contributors that 


they would kindly label their studies or designs so we 
would have no excuse for mistakes. 
LEAGUE NOTES 

Ranged around the walls, grouped in nooks, alcoves, 
and in mid-floor cases, at the exhibition of arts and crafts 
held in The Art Institute, Chicago, during December, 
were over a hundred pieces of decorated porcelain, and 
more than two hundred pieces of pottery, silent testimonies 
of truth, beauty, and harmony. We viewed these ex- 
pressions of experience, gained in a few short years, with 
reverence akin to awe. A joy of what we are to accom- 
plish, ‘‘like tumultuous music, surges through every vein.” 
No longer need we feel depressed at the heroic efforts of 
Palissy or the misfortune which proved the success of 
Wedgwood. We need not grieve over the tiles of Granada, 
nor believe that the present and future hold no such 
glories as the past. Already we have glazes which sug- 
gest the mystic, prysmatic colors of the rainbow, and the 
velvety blue green mouldy look seen on ancient ware, 
and are fully up to the times in form and design. There 
were no silent deceptions, no great effort resulting only 
in sham, no plagiarisms. There was only truth uniting 
use and beauty. Foreigners questioning about ceramics, 
were incredulous when told that all were American pro- 
ductions, by people who had not even studied abroad. 
A lecture on ‘‘Recent developments in American pottery,”’ 
was given during the exhibition, followed by introduc- 
tions to the lecturer and light refreshments in the pottery 
section. Public admiration is abundant; artists are sym- 
pathetic. The value and sacredness of this new career 
of power open to the ceramist must not be underrated. 
Every advantage for more knowledge should be seized, 
our failures turned to success. We should not be con- 
tent until the art world is apace with the commercial and 
scientific world of to-day. No duty should crowd out 
the problems for each month. There is still a week in 
which to send the designs for the cake plate. Setters 
containing vase shapes, numbers, and more explicit direc- 
tions will soon be mailed to each member, as we have not 
the outlines for this issue of KERAMIC STUDIO. 

BELLE B. VESEY, Pres. 
EXHIBITION NOTES 

The New York Society of Keramic Arts will hold 
an exhibition of the work of its members from April 1 
to April 15, 1907 in the galleries of the National Arts Club, 
Gramercy Park, New York. 

The fourteenth annual exhibition of the Brooklyn 
Society of Mineral Painters, held at the Pouch Gallery, 
December fourth and fifth showed interesting progress 
in the work of the society. Original designs in water 
color applied to ceramic forms were displayed by the mem- 
bers of Miss M. M. Mason’s class in design. 

The officers of the society are: Mrs. James Master- 
man, President; Mrs. Theodore Field, Vice-President; Mrs. 
‘ugene L. Hale, Recording Secretary; Miss B. H. Proctor, 
Corresponding Secretary; Mrs. Frank Baiseley, Treasurer; 
Mrs. M. F. Prince, Historian. 
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THE CLASS ROOM 


The next subject for the Class Room will be ‘Flower 
Painting’’ under which heading will be included the sub- 
divisions: Roses, white, pink, and crimson; Violets; Daf- 
fodils; Nasturtiums; Geraniums; Pansies; Forget-me-nots. 
Other flowers, white, pink, crimson, violet, purple, blue, 
yellow, orange and red. Miniature flowers. To be re- 
ceived not later than March ist. For list of prizes see 
back cover. 

000 


THE ART OF TEACHING 
Third Prize—Mrs. Dante C. Babbitt 


HE teacher of keramic art has more to contend with, 
I believe, than in any other branch of art. One 
of the greatest difficulties is that about ninety-nine per 
cent of the persons who attempt china painting, to use 
their own expression, ‘‘can’t draw a straight line.’’ When 
one considers that the average teacher endeavors to teach 
drawing, composition, coloring and the handling of china 
paints and their mediums allon one piece of china, it hard- 
ly causes wonder there is so much poor work seen. The 
fact that a pupil cannot sketch his or her own design does 
not necessitate the teacher doing it for them. Jnsist ona 
pupil’s honest effort to sketch her designs at the very 
start. It is taken for granted every one taking up china 
painting expects to become an independent worker and 
sketching is the first step. Personally I prefer conven- 
tional work, but as taste must be trained and not forced 
I do not insist on pure conventional in direct opposition 
to a pupil’s taste. Generally speaking one does his best 
work where his interest lies. Quite often the devotee to 
floral and other naturalistic designs will in reasonable 
time see the superiority of a well chosen conventional 
design. I impress upon pupils the value of having the 
necessary materials to work with and having them with 
them. It is hardly satisfying to ask for a bit of clean 
silk for tinting and either have a rumpled piece given you 
or be told they forgot it at home and then comes the bor- 
rowing habit which cannot be too severely frowned upon 
in a studio. Aside from the materials used there are a 
number of little conveniences within the reach of all. 
Plenty of soft, clean rags, cut, in preference to torn, on ac- 
count of lint, in medium sized pieces, for cleaning brushes 
etc. A firm but soft piece of china silk washed and ironed 
free from all wrinkles, as the least crease in a silk pad 
leaves its mark on tint. This silk may be used indef- 
initely by washing before the paint sets and either ironed 
or while still wet smoothed out ona window. A separate 
box for brushes amply long to prevent the brush being 
crowded and, if care is taken to put them away clean and 
dry, good brushes will last a long while. An occasional 
wash in soap and water is good for them. Show a pupil 
how to gently roll a brush from side to side instead of 
pouncing up and down. The latter method breaks the 
fine hairs of which the brush is composed and shortens 
its time of usefulness.. 

A perfectly plain coupe plate is the best piece for a 
beginner. If your pupil prefers naturalistic designs, by 
the aid of a narrow border say three-eighths or three 
quarters according to size of plate, a certain style may 
be obtained not found in a purely naturalistic treatment. 
After drawing the line for the band, sketch the design. 
I prefer selecting half a dozen designs a pupil would be 
most liable to handle successfully and allowing them to 
select from that. It saves their time and is less confus- 
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ing than going through dozens of designs entirely beyond 
them. For a medium size plate, say six and a half or 
seven and a half inches, draw a line for a band three- 
eighths or one half inch wide. This may be done with a 
bander or by holding a slip of paper tapped over the edge 
of the plate and using the inner edge for a guide line. 
Care must be taken not to slip the paper except to move 
around or the band will be of uneven width. Use a fine 
liner No. o and India ink for drawing this. After your 
design is sketched and painted this line should be gone 
over in gold before first firing. In the second firing a 
tint that will be pleasing either through force of harmony 
or by contrast should be put on before retouching the 
inner design, and any color which pads over the gold line 
thoroughly cleaned before beginning to retouch. The 
little fruit designs by Sara Wood Safford could be made 
into a very pleasing fruit set. The strawberry design in 
July 1906 number is good, also a study of grapes of 
some months before. 

Then there have been so many black and white studies 
of small fruits it would not be a difficult matter to make 
a simple and charming set of small plates. A_ border 
tint: of rich Old Ivory would harmonize well with such 
a set. For the third fire any simple design could be used 
over the tint very effectively. I would suggest using 
one design for the entire set. In the March 1906 number 
is a toilet set by Edith Alma Ross. The mirror back is 
very suitable for a plate. The dark parts would be rich 
in a deep blue having a high glaze. The lines should be 
gold. The Keramic Supply Co., of Indianapolis, have 
a good blue for the purpose, Royal Shading Blue. Aside 
from the dainty violet design in that study little sweet 
brier roses, lilies of the valley, butter cups, forget-me-nots 
and baby roses would make a good set, keeping the bor- 
der the same throughout. 

If one contemplates doing the set it 1s a good plan 
to draw in border on all and tint at the same time. One 
is more hable to secure exactness of tone. As soon as 
possible give beginners some simple design to try by 
themselves at home. It throws them on their own respon- 
sibility and as it is through errors we learn ne harm 1s 
done and often much good. Be frank with a pupil and 
if the piece attempted alone is too poor to fire and ever 
hope to redeem, tell them so. Forever hold the standard 
of quality before quantity. Bad work may be removed 
before firing but nothing ever totally obliterates it after- 
wards. 

Where the pupil’s taste inclines toward conventional, 
the field of design is broad and unlimited. <A_ steady 
hand, true eye and unlimited patience are the chief re 
quisites for the making of a good conventional painter. 
A very pretty salad plate is the design of Mrs. Anna B. 
Leonard, February 1903 supplement. The design for the 
inside of salad bowl is admirable for a round plate. It is 
very simple and does not task either nerve or patience. 
The roses are also good done in a dull yellow, add a touch 
of Black to Silver Yellow, Lacroix, or Fry’s Egg Yellow. 
Outline this in Meissen Brown. ‘Then there are the quat- 
tities of simple designs to be done in soft greens and blues, 
or either alone, depending on the quality of the tone for 
the effect. There is no limit to the simple good convet 
tional designs. 

If a pupil cannot be converted to the conventional 
then strive to impress the necessity of appropriateness 0 
design. Dainty little roses could be used very sweetly 
for some things but would hardly be satisfying for dinnef 
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plates and no matter how beautiful the roses may be 
done it isn’t appetizing to view them through a sea of 
gravy. liven in dessert plates it is better taste to have 
the center plain. Force of comparison is a good method 
in training the taste, as a plate in natural roses shown 
by one done from one of the beautiful rose borders given 
in recent numbers. If this is not sufficient I would then 
trust some to time and expend the extra energy on more 
fertile ground. 

Teaching should be a matter of love of the work 
and not simply one of dollars and cents. The conscien- 
tious teacher must give of herself and the best to be suc- 
cessful, always planning how best to present some truth 
in a way the pupil can most readily grasp it. Endeavor 
to have your pupils see and paint in masses: instead of 
giving a vast amount of attention to the unimportant. Most 
pupils feel the necessity of lines and plenty of them. In 
sketching in a design avoid all lines but those necessary 
to block in the most salient features. Explain the nec- 
essity of broad clear washes for first firing, the avoidances 
of hard lines or attempt at detail or working up for the 
first fire. After a piece is ready for the kiln call attention 
to the cleaning from the back of china any finger prints, 
as it is none of the firer’s business to clean such blemishes. 
Attention to such little matters often saves unsightly 
marks and the trouble of getting them off with acids. 
‘ndeavor to cultivate an observing eye. Happy the 
person to whom a rose is something more than a rose. 
Some attention given when looking at flowers will save 
numerous blunders. No two roses have foliage just 
alike but the manner in which some painters graft Amer- 
ican Beauty Roses to La France stems and foliage is worthy 
of Burbank. 

China painting must be taken up seriously, the same 
as drawing and painting from life, if any great success is 
to come of it. 

000 


Fourth Prize—Ella F. Adams, Yellow Springs, O. 


The first lessons—what magic they seem to hold and 
yet what untold mysteries and miseries are there. Let 
us fervently hope that no one even dreams of learning to 
paint on china without first having learned something of 
drawing. I feel like saying, “learn to swim before going 
near the water” for one has so many hard trials to encoun- 
ter in painting china without the additional one of learn- 
ing to draw. True, one is drawing all the time one is 
painting but there are so many other mediums easier to 
handle than vitrifiable colors in the art of drawing. 

In a large class I feel sure that too much is taken for 
granted by the teacher, and the new pupils usually dread 
to ask questions and thus display their lack of knowledge. 
There are so many minds of such a variety of executive 
ability that an explanation that seems sufficient to one 
is only a starting point for another. I regret to say 
that some will hold a brush wrong end up if not told other- 
wise while others dash madly on like runaway horses if 
only the color box is given them. Oh! for a happy med- 
ium where all pupils paint as directed and guess cor- 
rectly at the omissions of their teachers. 

[I would not advise naturalistic work for the first 
lessons for several reasons. Naturalistic work does not 
seem appropriate for table ware and table ware is what 
a beginner should start upon. Avoid vases, panels and 
bonbonieres, all of which should be pieces of satisfaction 
produced by preliminary steps upon other china. Don’t 
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think by this that table ware can be slighted. It should 
be dainty and artistic. It should have hours of time and 
patience spent upon it. I only wish to emphasize the 
fact that naturalistic work should be used more in the 
nature of a picture, in other words, to twist a trite phrase, 
“ornamental but not useful.”’ 

Naturalistic work means the using of a variety of 
colors and the fewer colors used by beginners the better, 
A large box of colors thrust upon a new pupil is like of- 
fering her Pandora’s box. Alas! quite often, Pandora 
like, nothing but hope remains in the panic 

I would advise something semi-conventional to start 
with since the exact precision of conventional design is 
not there to puzzle and discourage the beginner. I have 
chosen an apple design for the first lesson and the follow- 
ing list of materials is necessary for the work. 

Materials required for painting plate design of apples. 
Palette knife, 

Ground glass slab, 

Covered palette, if possible, 

1 large square shader, 

1 medium square shader, 

1 outlining brush, 

1 ten cent bottle of copaiba and clove oil, mixed, 
1 ten cent bottle turpentine, 

1 five cent bottle lavender oil, 

1 pencil for marking on china, 

1 china silk rag, 

Small amount of cotton, 

Rags for cleaning china, wiping brushes, etc., 
Small receptacles for oil and turpentine, 
Pointed stick for wiping off extra paint, 

1 vial Carnation, 

1 vial New Green, 

1 vial Black, 

1 vial Chinese Yellow, 

1 vial Pearl Grey. 

The list may seem a long one for a single piece of china 
but most of the list consists of tools necessary for all china 
work. 


SEMI-CONVENTIONAL WORK. 


For the first lesson secure a plate since a flat surface 
is easiest to handle. I believe every one who has never 
worked in colors objects to working in monochrome 4s 
a first lesson so I would suggest the plate design of Minna 
Meinke in the December KERAmIc StupIo of 1905. This 
may be carried out in red and green as the treatment 
suggests and will not prove too difficult for a beginner. 
I advise the apple design because it is simple and effective. 
It has no inner band to puzzle the unskilled hand, for 
a practiced stroke seems necessary to secure a tone circle 
other than on the edge of a plate even if a banding wheel 
be available. | 

Purchase an eight inch rimless plate for your desigt. 
After washing the plate and drying it thoroughly divide 
the plate in twelve sections. A plate divider can be used 
for this, and since a plate divider ‘speaks for itself” it 
can be used without directions. If a divider is not avail- 
able cut a paper the size of the plate. Fold this carefully 
once, then fold again. Divide this into thirds and thus 
you have the twelve sections for the plate. From this 
guide, mark off the plate with a ‘pencil for china”. It 
each section draw (in free hand) the design of two apples: 
three leaves and stems, using the sectional marks as the 
points where the branch joins the main limb. In draw 
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ROSES— MRS. J, F. CAMP 


IRST fire. Paint roses with Ruby and Purple Black, Second fire. Strengthen ‘roses with Ruby and Purple 
high lights in principal roses, Peach Blossom. Leaves, Black, wash over leaves with Verdigris. Deepen tinting 
model with Purple Black leaving lightest parts white. where necessary. * 
Tint background cream in lightest part, using Lavender Third fire. Same as second for roses. Retouch leaves 
with both Verdigris and Purple Black. 


Glaze and Purple Black in shadows. 
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ing this design observe the gnarled limb in contrast to the 
smooth stems and study carefully the character of the 
leaves emphasized in their tips. Don’t fail to notice that 
the apples are not round but have characteristics of their 
own. If these points are studied carefully before making 
a line, the drawing as well as the painting will prove much 
easier. 

Paint the apples in red (Carnation), the leaves in 
New Green, the background in a mixture of Pearl Grey 
and Chinese Yellow, and the outlines in Black. 

The first thing to be done after the design is drawn 
is to ‘‘set your palette’’ or in other words, prepare your 
paints ready for use. This may seem drudgery to some, 
but it is the chrysalis out of which good and bad emerge, 
let us hope always the good. 

For the first painting the apples, branches and leaves 
should be laid in with flat color. So, for the first lesson, 
only two paints are necessary, Carnation and New Green. 

Upon your ground glass slab pour a small amount 
of Carnation (a quarter of an after-dinner coffee spoonful 
is what you will probably need) but do not be stingy with 
your paint for what is not used can be covered (to keep 
away dust) and be used at some other time. With your 
palette knife mix this Carnation with the copaiba mix- 
ture using only enough oil to make the paint the consist- 
ency of thick cream. Mix well so that no grains are left. 
With your palette knife gather your paint together and 
put upon your covered palette (if you are the fortunate 
possessor of one), or in one corner of the ground glass slab, 
if that be your only palette. Clean the slab with turpen- 
tine where the carnation was mixed and mix the Green 
in the same way, using }| more Green than Red. After 
the green has been mixed and gathered together you are 
ready to paint. Wash the medium square shader in tur- 
pentine, wipe dry on a rag, keeping it in shape. Fill the 
brush with Carnation using a zigzag motion for this. Do 
not attempt to put too thick a wash of color, for a thick 
coat may chip off after firing. Try to cover the design 
smoothly and not in uneven lumps. A thin coat of paint 
is better than a thick one, for it can be strenghthened 
after it is fired. Paint the apples with firm decisive strokes. 
Two sweeps of the brush should fill in each apple. A 
firm stroke will place the paint smoothly and leave no 
brush marks. Should brush marks appear, cross stroke 
lightly, but remember the less paint is worried the better 
the effect and the less liable it is to gather dust. Paint 
with the intention of having the first strokes smooth. 
It may be easier to fill in each apple paying no attention 
to the blossom end. After the apples are painted, with 
a pointed stick wrapped in cotton wipe out the blossom 
end, wash well your brush in turpentine. Fill in leaves, 
stems and branch in Green in same way that Red was ap- 
plied. Make sure there is no paint where not wanted 
both on upper and under side of plate. The plate is now 
ready for the first firing. This should be a hard firing to 
secure a good glaze for the design. 


SECOND LESSON. 


Make sure the surface is smooth, if not so rub very 
lightly with a very fine quality of emery paper that has 
had the freshness rubbed off. Wash the plate with tur- 
pentine and it is now ready for the second painting. Very 
likely the carnation has become dimmer in the firing and 
needs to be retouched. In fact the apples should be painted 
a tone brighter than wanted, for the yellow used in the 
final firing will absorb some of the red. If the leaves 
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are not an’even tint, now is the time to remedy this defect. 

If any red or green mixture was left over use it now. 
Soften it with turpentine and mix with the palette knife 
until it is smooth, then place on side of palette as in first 
lesson. Of course, if none of the paint is left over from 
the first lesson or if it has not been covered and has gath- 
ered dust, fresh color must be mixed. After the apples 
and leaves are retouched you are ready for the outlines 
which are in black. I would advise having the red and 
green partly if not entirely dry before outlining in black, 
so that there will be no oily surface forthe black to flow into 
and thus loose the decisive outline. So mix the black after 
the leaves and fruit have been retouched thus giving them 
time to dry. 

Mix almost as much black as was mixed of the red 
in the first lesson. This should be mixed in the same 
way as the red and green was mixed, using always only 
enough oil to make the paint the consistency of thick 
cream. ‘Gather’ the black after mixing and place on 
one side of palette. Wash the outlining brush in turpen- 
tine, wipe dry and fill well with the black. Outline design 
in a firm, even line but do not make it too heavy. Make 
sure the plate is clean and give it a medium firing. 


THIRD LESSON. 


The plate is now ready for the background which 
should cover the entire surface, design included, since 
the grayish-yellow will help to hold together the design. 

Take out a much greater quantity of Yellow than 
you did of the green in the first lesson, possibly three times 
as much, using } as much Pearl Grey as Yellow. Mix 
with the copaiba mixture until about the consistency of 
the former mixtures. Now add one or two drops. of 
lavender oil to thin it, for, in tinting, the mixture should 
be much thinner than for brush work. Add a little 
more copaiba mixture so that the paint shows bubbles 
when mixed with the palette knife. 

Before applying this to the plate make a test. Apply 
a little of the tint on the plate. With a piece of silk filled 
with cotton ‘‘dab’’ this sample. If it dries immediately 
it has not enough oil. If it forms in oily bubbles when 
dabbed it has too much oil. [Hither way may be remedied, 
the first by adding more lavender oil, the second either by 
letting it stand until the extra oil dries out, (ten or fifteen 
minutes) or by adding more paint. If the tint is just 
right a sticky noise is made with the dabber. ‘This 1s 
always a welcome sound. 

Erase your test and cover the plate with the tint 
using the large square shader. Dab with the silk dabber 
until the tint seems even. ‘The dabber will, of course, 
take up some of the paint but continued dabbing will 
replace some of this. Do not dab in one spot but rapidly 
cover all the surface and then retrace your steps using 
the same dabber. Let stand a very few minutes, then, 
with a fresh silk dabber dab lightly until the surface seems 
dull and free from oil. It is now ready for the inevit- 
able cleaning process and then for the final firing which 
should be rather light since the Pearl Grey acts as a fusing 
medium, so does not require a hard firing. 


A FEW MORE LESSONS. 
CONVENTIONAL BORDER DESIGNS. 


The border designs of July, 1906, pages 57, 58 and 59 
are all good for a beginner. They may be used on a cup 
and saucer if a plate is not desired. ‘The first step is © 
divide the china into sections, just as for the apple plate 
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GLADIOLI—MAUD E. HULBERT 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS—MAUD E. HULBERT (Treatments page 226) 
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